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PREFACE 


The first regularly constituted Parliament took 
place in the reign of Henry III, 1266 , which is 
the date of established representation of the people 
in a House of Commons, although there had been 
Parliaments of a less perfect kind prior to that 
date. 

An eminent poet referring to England speaks 
of a land “ Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
from precedent to precedent.” The Parliamentary 
Practice of to-day is fo.unded on precedent. It 
is the product of centuries of experience, and its 
evolution still continues. It i% a comprehensive 
thing ; for, besides providing the procedure neces- 
sary for the conduct of the business of Parliament, 
and the communication of Parliament with the 
Throne, it defines and guards the privileges of the 
representatives of the people. 

The practice of the Imperial Parliament as 
followed in the House of Commons is now^opted 
throughout fie British Dominions, and so much 
of it as can be usefully employed' in less important 
assemblies is set forth in these pages, in the^hope 
that it may be found to boi^n improvement on 
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the somewhat irregular manner in which their 
proceedings are often conducted. 

It may be pointed out to those who assume, 
tlirough imperfect knowledge, that Parliamentary 
Practice is slow and cumbersome in its operation, 
that it is, in reality, the quickest and most orderly 
method which civilization has been able to devise , 
that however moderate may be the progress made 
at certain times, it is accelerated at other times 
to such an extent that it demands the closest 
and most alert attention. In both instances the 
business is being surely and steadily despatched. 

Having on many occasions, in meetings com* 
prising various grades of intelligence, successfully 
adapted Parliamentary Practice to the require- 
ments of the meeting, and having been urged to 
publish something on the subject, 1 am encouraged 
to believe that this little book may prove to be 
a useful one. 


JOHN RIOO. 
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PART 1 


HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING 

THE CHAIRMAN 

Every meeting must have a chairman. In Muni- 
cipal Councils the mayor is the chairman; and 
in other local governing bodies, the chairman of 
the local body presides. A public meeting may 
elect its chairman, should it desire to do so. In 
societies and other organizations which are governed 
in accordance with rules previously adopted, it 
is generally provided that the President shall be 
the chairman of all meetings of the organization. 

The principal qualifications of a chairman are 
tact, firmness, and impartiality. Any person 
possessing these qualifications may, by study 
and experience, acquire such others as may be 
necessary to fit him for the position. 

As the orderly conduct of a meeting is essential 
to f|||i»proper consideration and despatch of lie 
business, the selecQon of a capable person to 
OOOBpy the position of chairman, is a matter of 
special impo^oe. 


0 
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The chairman should be able to decide promptly 
all questions of order or procedure. When required 
to rule on questions or matters that may necessitate 
research, or time to consult authorities, he should 
ask for the time necessary to enable him to do so, 
and give his ruling as soon as possible thereafter. 

As a rule, a chairman has to give his decisions 
without taking time for reflection ; consequently, 
he sometimes makes mistakes. He should not, 
however, allow the fear of making a mistake to 
affect his self confidence ; for it is generally ad- 
mitted that unintentional errors are unavoidable, 
and they will be overlooked by those who are 
satisfied as to his impartiality. 

An impartial chairman soon gains the confidence 
and goodwill of those over whom he presides ; 
these being established, he will invariably get a 
majority to uphold his rulings should they be 
disputed. 

It is necessary that the chairman should under- 
stand that, in order to control others, he should 
be able at all times to control himself. 

The psychology of meetings is an interesting 
study, but it is little understood ; for most people 
it has no existence. Every ohainnan, by experi- 
ence, learns that a meeting has its moods and 
impulses the same as an individual. He 
also, that his own behaviour and hii|aoi»s are 
reflected by those over whom he ptesidei. 

If the chairman be apathetic, nsgUganl* Irivoloeiir 
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>T irritable, the* meeting will lose interest in the 
proceedings, confusion will arise, stupid jokes be 
made, or serious disorder may occur. A modest 
and dignified bearing is the correct one; it will 
be found the best on all occasions. 

It is the duty of the chairman to maintain order, 
and to see that due respect is paid to the chair. 
He should listen attentively to everything that 
is said, so as to be able to confine the debate to 
the question under consideration, to check undue 
and tiresome repetition, and to rule promptly on 
questions of order. He should, also, demand the 
immediate withdrawal of expressions that are 
offensive, or which may be regarded as likely to 
give offence. 

Offensive expressions are, in their nature, verbal 
bombs, and do much harm when they explode. 
In warfare, the explosion of a bomb is prevented 
when the fuse is extinguished; and an offensive 
expression used in a meeting may be rendered 
harmless in a similar manner. When the chairman 
promptly orders the instant withdrawal of an 
offensive expression, he extinguishes the fuse and 
Uie bomb does not explode. 

A member refusing to withdraw offensive op 
objeotiohable words when ordered to do so by 
the <iA#man is guilty of disorderly conduct. 

On 4^iilt of the chairman, a mmnbsr who 
oofM^m oieiiiiTe certgjn words used in th^ debate 
^^That the words be taken down.” 
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This is A motion that must be moved at once oi 
when the member using the words has resumed 
his seat, but before any other member addresses 
the chair. 

When a motion, “ That the words be taken 
down,” has been moved, the chairman ascertains 
if that is the wish of the meeting. Should the 
meeting decide that the words shall be taken down, 
the chairman gives the necessary order to the 
clerk or secretary, or takes down the words him- 
self. Any one whose words have been taken down 
is held to be guilty of disorderly conduct and is 
punished accor^ngly. (See Bbbaohes of Order.) 
This is a method of dealing with objectionable 
words that cannot, of course, be employed in 
public meetings. 

It is the duty of the chairman to rule out of 
order all motions or proposed amendments which 
do not deal directly with the business then before 
the meeting, and in meetings of properly consti- 
tuted bodies the chairman rules out of order all 
questions that do not comply with the rules of the 
organization. 

Motions or amendments ruled out of order at 
one stage of the proceedings may be in order if 
moved at a subsequent stage ; and the ohaiman 
should, whmi necessary, explain this to tiie meeting. 
Even motions that deal with questions not con- 
nected with the purpose for Which tlie meeting 
was convened may moved, if leave to do le 
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t e asked for and granted by the meeting. Leave 
eing granted, the consideration of such a motion 
takes place at a time to be agreed upon. ' 

A question must be submitted to the meeting 
in regard to each motion or amendment that has 
been proposed and seconded. 

As the chairman in “stating” or “putting” 
a question to the meeting haa sometimes to repeat 
the word “question,” and this repetition may 
lead to a confusion of ideas, some explanation in 
regard to it may be necessary. Before any matter 
can be decided it must be submitted to the meeting 
in some form or another, and the meeting must 
be asked the question whether it is in favour of 
or against it. The form used is either that of a 
motion or an amendment, and the question Mked 
is, in reality, “ Are you in favour of it ? ” or “ Are 
you against it ? ” The words used in Parliament 
are different, but they mean the same thing. They 
are, “ As many as are of that opinion will say, 
aye.” “ As many as are of the contrary opinion 
will say, no.” There should be no confusion of 
ideas, if it be remembered that the motion is the 
subject of one question, and the amendment is the 
subject of the other question, 
f T^en a motion has been moved and seconded, 
the chairman “states” the question in this 
manner; 

. “ The question is ” (reads the words of the motion). 

In Parliamoit this is o»Ued “ proposing a question 

2 
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{torn, the chair,” for the reason that the Speaker 
is noi putting the question to a vote, but merely 
stating it so that members may understand the 
subject on which they shall be called upon to vote. 

When an amendment to a motion has been 
moved and seconded, the Speaker “ states ” the 
question in these words : 

“ The original question was (reads the words 
of the original motion). Since when, it is pro- 
posed by way of amendment (explains the amend- 
ment). The question now is ” (states the new 
question according to the nature of the amendment 
-—see Motions and Amendments). 

The Speaker is said to “ put ” the question 
when he proceeds to take the vote thereon. It 
is “ put ” in this manner : 

The Speaker repeats the question in the same 
words that he has used in stating ” it, and adds 
these words : “ As many as are of that opinion 
will say, aye. As many as are of the contrary 
opinion will say, no.” 

Having taken the voices “ aye ” and “ no,” 
the Speaker declares, according to his opinion, 
whether “ the ayes have it ” or “ the noes 
have it.” 

The opinion of the Speaker, if it meets with the 
approval of the meeting, is regarded as ilnal ; 
he declares accordingly ” the ayes have it ” or 
” the noes have it.^ But any member who dis- 
agrees with the opinion of the Speaker may call 
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for a division and have the votes recorded.. 
Divisions.) 

The' most dignified method of “putting” the 
question is that previously mentioned ; “As 
many as are of that opinion will say, aye. As 
many as are of the contrary opinion will say, 
no.” It is sometimes found in practice that this 
method is too deliberate, especially when matters 
of minor importance or matters of detail are being 
dealt with, and a number of questions have to be 
put from the chair in succession. On such occa- 
sions it will be found advisable to use a shorter 
formula, such as, “In favour say, aye.” “Con- 
trary, no.” 

The chairman will do wisely if he employs Jioth 
foims, using each according to circumstances — 
the longer when he desires to give time for con- 
sideration, and the shorter when he wishes to 
expedite business. 

It is important that the chairman should read 
and speak in clear and firm tones. When con- 
ducting business, he should proceed with delibera- 
tion, giving an opportunity for debate or further 
debate should it be desired. He should stand up 
when it is necessary for him to speak to the meeting, 
and require others to be seated or remain seated, 
in order that he may be listened to with respect 
and attention. He must permit himself to be 
intei^pted when “putting” a question, at any 
time up to the moment when he has taken the 
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Vbte ^cording to the voices, by any one desiring 
to continue the debate, resuming the chair in the 
meantime. 

Although it is not the duty of the chairman 
to ask if there are any amendments or invite 
debate, he may do so if he deems it advisable. 
Occasions arise when the chairman recognizes 
that the attitude of the meeting is one of inde- 
cision. On such occasions he will do well if he 
pr6ciiieds^«lowly, so as to induce debate. A tactful 
chairmazi can do much, without giving offence, 
to encourage those who are diffident and dis- 
courage others who are too loquacious, for he is 
allowed a wide discretion in the conduct of a 
debate. 

The rule, however, is that the chairman shall 
** put the question so soon as a member has 
resumed his seat, unless another member rises to 
address the meeting. 

When the chairman is a member of the body 
or organization constituting the meeting, and 
wishes to debate a question, he should vacate 
the chair, after arranging the appointment of 
an acting-chairman, unless a deputy chairman 
has been already appointed or elected. 
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A PUBLIC meeting ia usually called by advertise- 
ment Whe;i assembled, its first duty is to elect 
a chairmaDk 

It frequently happens that a chairman has been 
selected by the promoters of the meeting, and, 
his name having been mentioned in the advertise- 
ment calling the meeting, he takes the chair. This 
method has much to recommend it, but it does 
not take away from the meeting the right to elect 
some other person as chairman. This right is 
indisputable, and may be easily enforced ; for the 
proposed business cannot proceed if a majority 
of those present are opposed to the chairman. 

Public meetings are often presided over, by a 
mayor or other public office^ by virtue of his 
official position ; but this does not affect the right 
of the meeting to elect a chairman should it see 
fit to do 80 . In such event, a motion, That Mr. 

(or Mrs.) be the chairman of this meeting,’’ 

must be proposed, seconded, and agreed to by a 
majority of those present. 

The chairman having taken the chair, the order 
of business, unless otherwise ordered by the meet 

If 
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mg, is the order in which the questions to bi’ 
discussed are presented by the promoters of the 
meeting. 

As public meetings consist of an unlimited 
number of persons, a quorum is not necessary 
for the transaction of business. The meeting 
begins when the chairman takes the chair, and 
ends when he leaves the chair, irrespective of the 
number of persons who may be presant. 

On taking the chair, the chairman^ disposes of 
any formal matters that require attention; and 
calls upon one of the promoters of the meeting, 
or 9 ome other person appointed for the purpose, 
to move a motion. A motion, having been pro- 
posed and seconded, is open to amendment and 
debate ; and the vote thereon is ascertained by 
a show of hands, should the chairman’s opinion, 
given in accordance with the voices, “aye” and 
“no,” be disputed. The meeting proceeds in 
this manner until all the business is dealt with 
or the>«ieeting adjourned. (See Dbbatb.) 

As the proceedings at public meetings are more 
or less irregular, according to Parliamentary 
Practice, it not infrequently happens that the 
chairman is required to deal, at the same time, 
with a motion, an amendment and several further 
amendments. This often leads to confusion. A 
simple and effective way of dealing with such 
a>»^blem is foi;^ the chairman to deai fr9t 
th€ originat motion \ and, if that is negatived/ 
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to present the amendments to the meeting in 
the order of priority in which they are received 
by him. Such amendments, so called, are often 
separate motions, and should be treated as 
such. They are equivalent to striking out all 
the words after the first word and substituting 
other words. 

In Parliament, amendments of this nature are 
dealt with as follows : The Speaker states the 
question thus : “ The original question was (reads 
the original motion). Since when it is proposed, 
by way of amendment, to strike out all the words 
after the word ‘ That ’ (the first word) ffii^'the 
purpose of inserting the following words (reads 
the words of the amendment). The question 
now is, * That the words proposed to be struck 
out shall stand part of the question ’ ” (meaning 
the original motion). 

Should it be found when the vote is taken, that 
the *‘ayes have it,” the words of the original 
motion stand (they have been agreed tp), and 
cannot be further amended. All other proposed 
amendments of the original motion are therefore 
rejected. 

The chairman of a meeting is therefore acting 
in accordance with Parliamentary Practice, al< 
though employing a dlEerent method, when he 
^‘puta’* the original motion first. (See Morxoirfl 
AKB AhXNDMBKTS.) 

Should it be foui^d when the vote is take! 
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that " the noes have it/* the meeting has resolved 
that the words of the original motion shall not 
stand. They are therefore struck out, the words 
of the amendment become the motion, and are 
dealt with in the same manner as the original 
motion. 

It has become a custom to some extent, in 
dealing with amendments of the nature just 
described, to “ put ” the amendments first, and to 
keep back the motion until all such amendments 
have* been disposed of. 

The disadvantages of this procedure are serious, 
as S little reflection will show. A majority of 
the meeting'may be in favour of the motion, and, 
if a vote were takbn, that part of the business 
would be finished. As, however, there is no limit 
to the number of amendments that may be moved, 
it follows, if amendments such as those referred 
to are to be given precedence, that a minority 
of the^meeting may obstruct the progress of busi- 
ness and prevent a decision being given in regard 
to the original motion, the purpose for which the 
meeting was convened. 

It is not easy to change a practice when it has 
been, rightly or wrongly, established by custom. 
The chairman may, therefore, expect his action 
to be objected to when he proceeds, as suggested, 
to deal first with the original motion ; but a state- 
m^kt that he is acting in accordance with Farlia- 
ihentary Practice should be sufficient to meet 
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this objection. If necessary, he can explain the 
position to the meeting, and take a vote as to 
whether it prefers to deal first with the motion 
or with the amendment. 



MEETINGS OF ORGANIZED BODIES 

Pabuambntaey Practice can be more fully used 
in meetings of Municipal Councils and other Local 
Governing Bodies, Friendly Societies, Labour 
Organiz^ij^ons, Sports Associations, Debating 
Societies, and Conferences of Delegates, than it 
can be ejnployed in public meetings. 

Member^ of these organizations, who meet 
regularly, soon become familiar with any form 
of procedure that may be adopted. is desirable, 
therefore, that it should be the best which can 
be devised. 

The methods generally employed will be seen, 
on ^xalmination, to be based to some extent on 
Parliamentary Practice; but they are often very 
imperfect, and the members consequently acquire 
erroneous ideas and impressions which are difficult 
to oorrect. 

A newly-elected member of Parliament has to 
spend a good deal of the time of his iSrst Bempn 
in learning the fornb, and procedure of the hAo, 
but he has an advanjfcage over anothe? who has 
hioorrectly learnt itr at meetings he has attended. 
These remarks may be regarded as a digression. 
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but they are made with a view to bring about 
a reform ; to condemn inferior practices by advo- 
cating a better one. A man does not use a meat- 
chopper to cut down a tree, if he is able to obtain 
an implement more suitable for that purpose. 

Parliamentary Practice is the best procedure 
that exists, and the application of it ai meetings 
of any organization will be a good education for 
the members. 

Organized bodies, properly constituted, arfi gov 
erned by the rules of the organizatioi|, apd. the 
rules provide, amongst other things, the smallest 
number of members who must be present at a 
meeting when business is being transacted. This 
number is known as “ a quorum.” 

If, at any time, attention is drawn to the fact 
that less than a quorum is present, the chairman 
should take down the names of those present 
(having satisfied himself by a count thati* they 
are in number less than a quorum) and dqolare 
the meeting adjourned without "putting” any 
question to the meeting. 

A quorum being present at a meeting, the, 
chairman takes the chair, and the order of Jbusi- 
ness is usually as follows : The minutes of the 
previous meeting are readr end confirmed ; dr, 
if ihoorreot in any respect,^ ithey^ ai%^ amended; 
and, as amended, confirmed* by the meeting, and 
signed by the chairman. Formal business is ijlidb 
disposed jHnrespondence read klid dealt with, 
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and motions of whic^ notice has been given are 
considered. The rest of the business is taken in 
the order in which it is set down on the Order 
Paper, and, when there is no Order Paper, in the 
order that it is presented by the chairman. 

No debate can take place on any question until 
a motion. has been proposed and second^, and 
the motion has been read to the meeting and a 
question “ stated ” thereon by the chairman. 
(See Motions and Amendments.) Until this has 
been done, only the mover and seconder of the 
motion have the right to speak, and their speeches 
should be in support of the motion. 



MOTIONS AND AMENDMENTS 
Motions. 

Unless leave be asked for and granted by the 
meeting, no motion can be considered until not ice 
of it has b eea^previously given ; but this rule does 
hot apply to motions in connection with business 
that the members of the organization have met 
to consider. 

Notice is given by a member, at a meeting held 
previously to the meeting at which he intends 
to move the motion, by reading out the motion 
and handing a copy, signed by himself, to the 
chairman. 

A motion may be defined as — A formal 
proposal made in a deliberative assembly. It 
should commence with the word “That,” and 
be of an affirmative character — that is, it should 
endeavour to declare positively the will of the 
meetings 

The chairman must “ sta^” question to the 
meeting in reflect to eve^ moijon that is moved 
lind seconded (before it is debated), and, when 
ti»e debsate thereon is finished, or there is no debate^ 
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he must “ put ” the question to the vote in the 
same words that he used when stating it for the 
information of members. 

When a motion has been moved and seconded, 
the chairman “ states ” the question thus : “ The 
question is ” (reads the words of the motion). Until 
a motion has been seconded, the chairman does 
not deal with it, except to ask, when necessary, 
“ Does any member second the motion ? ” A 
motion that is not seconded lapses. 

In Parliament the Speaker is said to “ propose ” 
a question when he states it for the information 
of members, the purpose of “ proposing ” a question 
being to let the House understand clearly the 
subject to be considered and the question on 
which it shall be called upon to vote. 

The Speaker is said to “ put ** the question 
when he proceeds to take the vote thereon. He 
** puts ” the question in this manner : The 
question is (reads the words of the motion). As 
many as are of that opinion will say, ‘aye.’ As 
many as of the contrary opinion will say, ‘no.’” 
He may use the shorter formula if he so desires : 
“Those in favour say, aye.” “Contrary, no.” 

Having taken the vqices “aye” and “no,” 
the Speaker declares, according to his opinion, 
“the ayes have it’^or “the noes have it.” If 
this opinion is not challenged, it is accepted 
final. 

Hie opinion of the Speakcfr is challenged in 
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what appears a rather rude maimer to those who 
hear it for the first time. The Speaker deolares 
“the ayes have it,” whereupon a member who 
has given his voice with the “ noes ” shouts, “ The 
noes have it.” This looks like giving the Speaker 
the lie direct, but he accepts the contradiction in 
a proper spirit. 

When the opinion of the Speaker is challenged, 
he “ puts ” the question a second time, nomi- 
nates members to act as “ tellers,” a division 
is taken, and the question is determined accord- 
ing to the votes given for or against it. (See 
Divisions.) 

The Speaker “proposes,” or, in Other words, 

“ states ” the question, whenever requested to 
do so, for the information of members, and as 
often as he considers it necessary. Repetition in 
such cases is useful ; for it emphasizes the mean- 
ing of the question, and discloses its true intention. 
He “ puts ” the question once only — that is, when 
he takes the voices “Aye” and “No”— -except 
when a division is called for. 

The difference between “ stating ” a question 
and “putting” a question has been referred to 
in a previous chapter ; but> as it is an important 
one, it is here restated for the sale of emphasis. 
Wh^ necessary, the chairmap should e^lain the 
difference; and make it cISar that, in stating” 
the question, he is qot preventing an opportunity 
beihg ^ven for debate. 
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Any question may be agreed to or negatived. 
It is said to be “negatived” when a majority 
votes against it. A question may also be recon- 
sidered on a motion to that effect being agreed 
to, or by leave to do so being granted by the 
meeting. 

A motion of a comprehensive character may be 
found, on examination, to contain more than 
one proposition, or it may be of a complicated 
nature. In such oases the chairman should explain 
to the meeting that it is necessary to divide the 
motion into parts, show the manner in which he 
proposes to divide it, and declare his intention 
to “ put ” it first in parts and afterwards as a 
whole. 

Whenever requested to do so, the chairman 
should “ put ” a motion in such parts as may 
be desired by the meeting, the rule being that 
complicated questions may be so divided. 

Motions and amendments that are of some 
length should be in writing, and signed by the 
mover. When stated verbally, they should be 
written down, and read to the meeting by the 
chairman. 

When a motion has been moved and seconded, 
and a question thereon “stated” by the chair- 
man, it is deemed to be in possession of the 
meeting, and^cannot be withdrawn without leave 
to do so being granted. In Parliament such leave 
most be unanimous, and a single “ no ** is there* 
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fore a refusal. This practice is one that offers 
opportunity for frivolous or vexatious obstruction, 
and we think it can be improved. We suggest 
tllht, when leave is opposed, the chairman should 
take a vote, and decide according to the will of 
the majority. 

Generally speaking, any motion may be amended ; 
but there are certain formal motions which are an 
exception, such as — 

That the chairman do now leave the chair. 
That the meeting do now adjourn. 

But when a motion to adjourn fixes a time or 
place for the next meeting, the time and place 
mentioned may be amended. 

Amendments. 

An amendment may be defined as— An alter- 
ation made, or proposed to be made, in a 
motion. 

A motion may be amended in several ways — 

(a) By striking out words ; 

(b) By inserting words ; 

(c) By striking out certain words, and sub- 

stituting other words ; 

(d) By adding words to the motion ; 

(e) By striking out allv-thejird^ alter the 

first word (“That**) and sphUltating 
other words dealing with the same 
subject. 


3 
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The chairman naust “ state ” a question to the 
meeting in respect to every amendment that is 
moved and seconded. 

When more than one am^dment is proposed to a 
motion, the chairman deals with the amendments 
one at a time, in the order in which they affect the 
words of the motion, commencing at the first word. 

An amendment affecting the first word of the 
motion takes precedence over all other amend- 
ments; while an amendment that deals with, 
say, the fourth word takes precedence over one 
dealing with the fifth and subsequent words, and 
so on to the end of the motion. 

An amendment cannot be made in any part of 
a motion that precedes a part that has already 
been amended. It is necessary, therefore, that 
members should see that their amendments are 
received by the chairman in their proper order. 

When an amendment has been moved, and it 
is found that a member desires to move a prior 
amendment, the practice is for the mover of the 
amendment then before the meeting, by courtesy, 
to withdraw his amendment for the time being, 
but he cannot be compelled to do so. 

The manner in which motions and amendment 
are^disposed of, according to Parliamentary Prac- 
tice, can be besfi, explained by means of 

An IlHrntraHon. 

Let us suppose, that a motion has been moved 
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by a member, and he has spoken in favour of it, 
the motion being as follows : 

“That the more important proceedings a 
meetings of this organization shall b 
carried on in accordance with Parlia 
mentary Practice.” 

A member seconds the motion and speaks in 
support of it ; or merely seconds the motion, 
reserving his right to speak later on. 

The chairman “ states ” the question. He rise? 
from the chair, and says, “ The question is ” (reads 
the motion). If there is no debate he “ puts ” 
the question forthwith in these words : 

“ The question is (reads the motion). As many 
as are of that opinion will say, aye. As many 
as are of the contrary opinion will say, no.” He 
decides the question according to the voices or 
the votes, as the case may be. 

For the purpose of this illustration we will 
assume that a debate takes place, and that a 
member moves an amendment (a). He moves 
to strike out the words “more important.” On 
the amendment being seconded, the chairman 
“ states ” the question : 

“ The original question was (reads the motion). 
Since when it is proposed, by way of amendment, 
to strike out the words * more important/ The 
question is, that ihe words propos^ to be struck 
out shall stand part of the question.” 
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The deviate continues, and, when if is finished, 
the chairman puts ” the question. In doing so, 
he repeats the words he has used in ** stating ” 
the question, and adds : 

“As many as are of that opinion will say, 
aye. As many as are of the contrary opinion will 
say, no.” 

He declares according to the voting whether 
“ the ayes have it ” or the “ noes have it.” Should 
it be found that “the ayes have it,” the words 
“ more important ” are not struck Out. They 
stand, and cannot afterwards be altered; nor 
can any previous part of the motion be now 
amended. If it be found that “the noes have 
it,” the meeting has resolved that the words 
“ more important ” shall not stand, and they 
are struck out of the motion by the chairman. 
We will assume that the words “ more important ” 
are struck out. 

The same or another member then rises, and 
moves a further amendment (6). He moves that 
the words ” in future ” be inserted after the word 
“ shall.” The procedure is the same in regard to 
further amendments as to the first amendment. 
But the chairman, in order to avoid a repetition 
that is unneijessary and tiresome, uses this formula : 

“ An amendment is proposed to insert the words 
* in future * alter the word * shall.’ The question 
that the words proposed to be inserted shall 
so inserted.” 
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Should it be found that “ the ayes have it,” 
the meeting has resolved that the words “in 
future ” shall be inserted, and they are inserted 
in the motion by the chairman. If it be found 
that “ the noes have it,” the words are not inserted. 
We will assume that the words are inserted : 

A member then moves a further amendment (c) 
He moves to strike out the words “ carried on ” 
with a view of substituting the word “ conducted.” 
The chairman “ states ” and “ puts ” the question 
in this manner : 

“ An amendment is proposed to strike out the 
words * carried on * for the purpose of inserting, 
in lieu thereof, the word ‘ conducted.’ The question 
is that the words proposed to be struck out shall 
stand part of the question.” 

If it be found that “the ayes have it,” the 
words “ carried on ” stand, and the amendment 
is lost. Should it be found that “ the noes have 
it,” the meeting has resolved that the words 
“ carried on ” shall not stand, and they are struck 
out by the chairman. There is now a blank space 
in the motion, and the chairman “ puts ” another 
question : 

“The question is, that the word proposed to 
be inserted shall be so inserted.” 

This question being agreed to, the word 
“oondnoted” is inserted in the motion by the 
ohainnan ; but, should it be negatived, the word 
is not inserted, and another word or other words, 
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wiien agreed to, may be inserted in place of the 
words struck out. We will assume that the word 
“ conducted ” is inserted. 

An amendment (d) is then proposed by a m.jmber, 
who moves to add, at the end of the motion, the 
words “ as explained by John Rigg in ‘ How to 
Conduct a Meeting.’ ” 

As words proposed to be inserted may be 
amended in the same way as a motion, another 
member moves to insert in the words proposed 
to be added, and before the words “How to 
Conduct a Meeting,” the words “ his book entitled.” 
On this question being agreed to, the chairman 
inserts the words, and “ puts ” this question to 
the meeting : 

“ The question is that the words proposed to 
be inserted, as amended, be added to the motion.” 

Should this question be negatived, the words 
are not added, but if it be agreed to, the words 
are added to the motion by the chairman. We 
will assume that the words, as amended, are added. 

Iliere being no further amendments moved, the 
chairman reads the motion, as amended, to the 
meeting : The motion, as amended, is as follows : 

“That the proceedings at meetings of this 
organization shall, in future, be conducted 
in accordance with Parliamentary PhKitice 
as explained by John Bigg in his book 
entitled ’How to Conduct a Meeting.’” 
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The chairman then " puts ” the question : 
“ That the motion, as amended, be agreed to.” 

This question, like all other questions, may be 
agreed to or negatived. If negatived, the motion 
is lost ; but, if it be agreed to, that part of 
the business which is covered by the motion is 
concluded. We will assume that the motion is 
agreed to. 

By means of this illustration, we have seen a 
motion finally disposed of after it has been amended 
in four different ways — ^that is to say, (a) by 
striking out words, (6) by inserting words, (c) by 
striking out certain words and substituting other 
words, and (d) by adding words. There remains 
only one other way (e) in which a motion can be 
amended. 

A motion may also be amended by striking 
out all the words after the first word (“ That ”), 
with a view to substituting other words. 

The mover of such an amendment (e) should 
read to the meeting the words he proposes to 
insert (if the words of the original motion be struck 
out), and give reasons in support of his amend- 
ment. On the amendment being seconded, the 
chairman states ” the question in the manner 
previously explained in the illustration : 

“!nie original question was (reads the original 
motion). Since when it has been moved, by way 
of amendment, to strike out all the words after 
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the word ‘That,’ for the purpose of inserting 
in lieu thereof the words (reads the amend- 
ment). The question now is, that the words 
proposed to be struck out shall stand part of the 
question.” 

Should it be found, when the question is “ put,” 
that “ the ayes have it,” the words stand ; and 
they cannot afterwards be amended, except by 
adding words to them. If “the noes have it,” 
the words are struck out by the chairman ; and 
he “ states ” another question to the meeting : 

“ The question is, that the words proposed to 
be inserted shall be so inserted.” 

The words of the amendment are then subject 
to amendment in the same manner as the words 
of the original motion, and they may be agreed 
to or negatived. They may be amended, and, as 
amended, agreed to or negatived. When agreed 
to, or agreed to as amended, they are inserted 
in the place of the words of the original motion, 
and cannot be further amended, except by adding 
words to them. If it be the desire of the 
meeting to amend words proposed to be inserted, 
it must amend those words before they are 
inserted. 

When the words proposed to be inserted are 
negatived, there is nothing before the meeting; 
and another motion may be moved. 

By this method of amendment (e) a motion 
may be rejected ; and one that is entirely different 
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may be substituted for it, and agreed to by the 
meeting. 

The simplest way of dealing with an amendment 
of this kind is to treat the motion and the amend- 
ment as two separate motions, and deal with the 
original motion first, as suggested in the chapter, 
Public Mestizos. But a difiSoulty sometimes 
occurs when a motion and an amendment (e) are 
proposed ; neither of which, as a whole, meets 
with the approval of the meeting; for both, in 
its opinion, require amendment. On such an 
occasion, the chairman should proceed in accord- 
ance with Parliamentary Practice. 

The suggestion that the motion should be first 
dealt with, is made solely for the purpose of publio 
meetings, where the proceedings are generally 
conducted with as little formality as possible. It 
is a ** rough-and-ready ** way of despatching the 
business ; not, by any means, a perfect one ; but 
certainly better than the custom of dealing first 
with all amendments, irrespective of their nature, 
and holding up the original motion until the 
amendments have been disposed of. 

In Parliament, in such a case, the Speaker, in 
order to test the feeling of members as to thb 
motion and the amendment, takes the . fir|t 
few words of the motion and “ puts ” the question 
“ It is proposed to strike out these words (reads 
the words) for the purpose of inserting other words. 
The question is, that the words proposed to be 
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struck out shall stand part of the question.” If 
this question be agreed to, the words stand, the 
amendment is lost, and the remaining words of 
the motion are then considered. Finally, the 
Speaker “ puts ” the question : “ That the motion 
(or, the motion as amended) be agreed to.” 

Should, however, the question, that the words 
shall stand, be negatived, the motion is lost ; 
and the words of the amendment are considered 
in the same manner as if they were an original 
motion. When finally dealt with, the Speaker 
“ puts ” the question : “ That the words proposed 
to be inserted (or, the words as amended) be so 
inserted.” 

The Parliamentary method of dealing with such 
amendments (e) is not readily understood by those 
who are introduced to it for the first time ; but 
the members of a council or organization, which 
meets at regular intervals, soon understand and 
learn to appreciate it. 

Any misunderstanding that may occur is usually 
due to the form in which the question is ” stated ” 
and “ put ” — namely, “ The question is, that the 
words proposed to be struck out shall stand part 
of the question.” This seems like patting the 
cart in front of the horse ; because those in favour 
t>f the amendment have to vote **no.” It has. 
however, this advantage : that whenever the 
meeting resolves that words shall stand, it makes 
progress. 
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The repetition of the word “ question ” may 
also lead to some confusion of ideas ; but this 
objection can be met by employing a simpler form 
—such as : “ The question is, that the words 
proposed to be struck out shall stand part of the 
motion ” (or the amendment, as the case may be). 

It is hoped that the illustration, previously 
given, may prevent any misunderstanding or 
confusion. In any case, the member voting cannot 
give his vote in error if he remembers that, in 
voting “ aye,” he is voting for the motion ; and, 
in voting “ no,” he is voting for the amendment. 

A Dieeot Negative. 

The question as to whether or not an amend- 
ment can be moved, which is a direct negative 
of the motion, is one to be decided by the chairman ; 
for each such amendment must be considered on 
its merits. 

Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that the 
following motion is before the meeting : “ That 
the matter be referred to a committee ” ; and 
an amendment is proposed to insert the word 
“ not ” after the word “ be,” so as to make the 
motion read ; “ That the matter be not referred 
to a committee.” In this case the chairman should 
refuse to accept the amendment and explain thaf 
the object of the amendment may be attained 
by voting against the motion. 

Suppose, again, the motion to be : ” That Party 
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Government is the best form of Government ” 
and an amendment is moved to insert the word 
“ not ” after the word “ is,” so as to make the 
motion read : “ That Party Government is not 
the best |prm of Government.” In this case the 
chairman should aocepj^ tj^e amendment in order 
to give the meeting opportunity of emphasizing 
its opposition to party government. A vote 
against the motion may simply mean that the 
meeting declines to express an opinion on the 
subject. 



DIVISIONS 


Any member who does not agree to the opinion 
of the chairman that “ the ayes have it " or 

the noes have it may call for a division on 
the question. 

In public meetings, the custom is for the chair- 
man to call for a show of hands of those who intend 
to vote for and against the question ; and to declare 
the result according to the vote of the majority. 

In meetings which comprise a small number 
of members— such as, Councils, Boards, and Com- 
mittees of Management (when it is necessary t6 
have the voting recorded in the minutes of the 
proceedings) — the best method of taking a division 
is to call the roll of the members present and to 
require ea«h member to ^ive his voice, “aye*' 
or “no.” 

la larger meetings— such as, conferences of 
delegatee and genial meetings of societies or 
similar targaniaations— a convenient and aoeurate 
way to take a' division is for the chairman to as| 
those voting “ aye ” to stand up, and to remain 
standing until they are counted. Then to invite 
those voting “ no ” to do likewise. It is necessary, 

41 
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however, that two tellers (one chosen from amongst 
those who intend to vote “ aye ” and the other 
from those who intend to vote “ no ”) should be 
appointed by the chairman to count the voters, 
and hand to him the results in writing. 

This method of taking a division was frequently 
employed at meetings of the Labour Unity Con- 
gress, held in Wellington, New Zealand, in the 
month of July, 1913 ; when on one occasion 346 
delegates voted on a certain question. It was 
proved to be a quick and reliable method. 

In Parliament, where division lobbies are pro- 
vided, the Speaker orders “ the ayes to go to the 
right ” and “ the noes to the left ” — the “ ayes ** 
lobby being situated on his right hand, and the 
“ noes ” lobby on his left hand. The members 
in voting pass into their respective lobbies, and 
their names are recorded as voting for or against 
the question. 

This Parliamentary method of dividing a meet- 
ing is sometimes attempted in places where there 
are no division lobbies. The chairman orders 
the members voting aye ” to go to the right 
and those voting “ no ” to go to the left— meaning 
the side of the room which is on his right hand, 
and the side on his left hand. This method, which 
Qficessitates members crossing oreif from one side 
of a room to the other side of it, cannot be recom- 
mended, as it invariably creates confusion and 
leads to mistakes. 
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When a division has been taken the chairman 
reads to the meeting the number of members 
who have voted “ aye ” and the number who 
have voted “no,” and declares, according to 
the majority, whether “ the ayes have it ” or 
“ the noes have it.” When the numbers are 
equal, he gives a casting vote. 



DEBATE 


A DBBATS may be defined as — A discussion that 
takes place upon a question submitted for con- 
sideration to a deliberative assembly ; and a 
member may be said to debate a question when 
he addresses himself to the chair in order to discuss 
a question so submitted. 

As a rule, any motion or amendment may be 
debated ; but there is an exception to the rule. 
Formal motions — such as, That the chairman do 
now leave the chair, or. That this meeting do 
now adjourn— cannot be debated. 

As previously mentioned, the motion for adjourn- 
ment may be amended if a time or place is men- 
tioned in the motion. Now, as any amendment 
may be debated, it follows that a debate may 
take place on an amendment to a motion to 
adjourn, when an amendment naming another 
time or place is before the meeting. The 
debate, however, must be strictly limited to the 
time and place. 

The rules of debate are set out in Part II hereof 
(Standikq Oboebs and Bulbs), but there are 
some which require explanation. 

44 
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Debate Intebbuptbd. 

Any debate may be adjourned; or a debate 
may be interrupted (that is to say, it may be 
stopped for a short period) for any good reason 
— suoh as to enable the chairman to make 
necessary announcements, or in order that the 
meeting may consider a matter that is urgent. 
When more time is required, the debate on the 
motion then before the meeting should be 
adjourned. 

A debate may also be interrupted by a question 
of order ; and the practice is, that the member 
who raises the point of order shall be allowed to 
explain it before the chairman gives his ruling ; 
for the ruling of the chairman, when given, is 
final for the time being. 

Any ruling of the chairman may be objected j 
to, but the objection must be made in a proper ^ 
manner. A motion should be moved, “That the 
ruling of the chairman (state the ruling) be dis* 
agreed to “ ; and, when time permits, notice 
should be given of the motion. 

When a question of order arising out of a 
debate has b^n disposed of, the debate is resumed 
at the point where it was interrup ed. 


Debate Svpebseded. 

4 question that is being debated may be super* 
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seded (that is to say, it may be set aside, or other 
business may take its place) — 

(а) By a motion, “ That the meeting do now 

adjourn.” 

(б) By a member calling attention to the 

fact that a quorum is not present. 

(c) By a motion being agreed to, “ That the 

meeting proceed to consider the next 

business.” 

(d) By the Previous Question. 

Thb Previous Question. 

This is a form of Parliamentary procedure seldom 
used and little understood. 

It sometimes happens, after a motion has been 
debated, that the House is of opinion the question 
is one in regard to which it should not give a decision. 
In such a case, the mover of the motion may ask 
for leave to withdraw it ; and, leave being granted,-* 
the motion is withdrawn. But a difficulty occurs 
when the mover of the motion refuses to ask leave 
to withdraw, and provision has to be made to 
meet it. This provision is embodied in "the 
Previous Question.” 

Any member who has not yet spoken to the 
motion may rise in his place and say, "I move 
the Previous Question ” ; and proceed to debate 
the original motion in the same manner is if he 
had not moved the Previous Question. When 
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the member has resumed his seat, the Speaker 
says, “ the Previous Question has been moved,” 
and asks, Is the motion seconded ? ’ If the 
motion is not seconded, it lapses ; but, on its 
being seconded, the Speaker “ states ” the question 
in this form — which is the form used in the House 
of Commons : 

“The question is, ‘That (hoi question be not 
now put.’ ” 

In speaking of “that question,” the Speaker 
is referring to the question of the original motion ; 
for he has now two motions before him— (1) the 
original motion, and (2) the motion of the Previous 
Question. If we were to use the words “ this ” 
and “ that ” to distinguish these two motions 
one from the other, we should speak of the last 
moved motion as “ this motion,” and the original 
motion as “ that motion,” and so the Speaker, in 
putting the question, “ That that question be not 
now put,” emphasizes the second “that” in 
order to show clearly that he is referring to the 
question conneoted with the original motion, and 
not to the motion, “ the Previous Question.” 

Although the motion, “ the Previous Question,” 
takes the place of the original motion for the time 
being, it does not (until it been agreed to) 
otherwise affect it. The debate on the original 
motion is continaed as if the motion for the 
^evions qiieetion, was not before the meeting; 
and, when riie debate is eoncinded, the Speaker 
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puts the previous question to the vote in these 
words : “ The question is, that that question be 
not now put.” 

Should it be found when the vote is taken that 
“ the ayes have it,” the House has resolved that 
the original motion shall not be put to the vote, 
and it proceeds with the next business. If, on 
the contrary, it be found that “the noes have 
it,” the House has resolved that the original motion 
shall be put to the vote ; and it is put accordingly, 
without further amendment or debate. 

The Previous Question can also be moved when 
the House is in Committee, but it cannot be 
“ put ” on an amendment. The amendment must 
first be dealt with, and, when disposed of, the 
question is “ put ” — “ That that question (the 
question of the original motion, or the original 
motion as amended) be not now put.” 

The motion, the Previous Question, is not open 
to amendment; but the debate on it, like the 
debate on any other question, may be adjourned. 
It may also be superseded by a motion to 
adjourn. 

The sole object of the Previous Question being 
to withdraw a motion (after it has been debated^ 
which the movei%|sfuses to withdraw, its object 
is achieved when “ the ayes have it.” The original 
motion is not, howe^k, finally disposed of. It 
stands in the same position as a motion which 
has lapsed, or one which has, by leave being 
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granted, been withdrawn. (See Standing Orders 
AND Rules.) 

If it were the desire of a meeting simply to get 
rid of an awkward question it could adjourn, or 
members could walk out of the room so as to leave 
less than a quorum present, or the meeting could 
resolve to proceed with the next business; and, 
in such a case, the original motion would lapse. 
But such methods have the effect of preventing or 
stopping debate. 

The Previous Question is free from that dis- 
advantage; for a debate can take place, or con- 
tinue in the same manner as if the Previous 
Question ” had not been moved. 

The other methods referred to, also, prevent 
the meeting from voting on a question, while 
“ the Previous Question ” does not do so. A 
majority must first, however, vote against “ the 
Previous Question.” 
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In order to check unnecessary debate, or to put 
an end to organized obstruction on the part of a 
minority, Parliaments have been compelled to 
make rules to limit debate. Some have fixed a 
time-limit, while others have adopted the closure 
of debate. Others again use both the time-limit 
and the closure. The House of Representatives 
in New Zealand has by resolution fixed a time- 
limit for speeches, while the Standing Orders of 
the Legislative Council provide for the closure in 
this form : “ That the Council do at once divide 
upon the question in debate.’* 

For the purpose of deliberative assemblies, 
other than parliamentary, it may be advisable that 
both methods of limiting debate should be 'pro- 
vided; for circumstances may arise when the 
time-limit in itself will be found insufiicient. 


The Time-limit. 

The time-limit is, undoubtedly, a less drastic 
method of limiting debi^te than the closure; for 
the reason that it merely limits the time allowed 
to a member in which to debate a question; 

00 
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while the closure stops all debate, and thus may 
take away the right of a member to speak to a 
question. 

In the House of Bepresentatiyes a member is 
allowed to speak for one hour when debating the 
Financial Statement and the Address in Beply. 
On other questions, which are regarded as minor 
questions, the mover of a motion is permitted to 
speak for one hour in introducing the motion, 
and for half an hour in reply when closing the 
debate, any other member being limited to half 
an hour. 

A shorter time-limit (ten minutes) is used when 
the House is in Committee, and the number of 
times a member may speak to the same question 
is limited to four. There is no time-limit in the 
Legislative Council. 

Where the rules of an organization do not p^^o- 
vide a time-limit, a resolution of the meeting is 
necessary before one can be enforced ; and its 
restrictions must be stated in the resolution. 

At the Unity Congress of 1913, ti^o different 
time-limits were used — one of ten minutes for 
the mover of a motion and five minutes for 
his reply, while other delegates were limited 
to five minutes each ; the other of five minates 
and three minutes for the mover and three 
minutep only for any other delegate. 

The longer time-limit was allowed on questions 
that were considered speoially important, and 
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the shorter time-limit on questions of less impor- 
tance — ^it being left to the discretion of the chairman 
to decide when the long or the short time-limit 
should be in operation. This method^ worked 
smoothly during the ten days on which the Con- 
ference met, and enabled a great deal of business 
to be done in that time; but the question as 
to whether such a discretion should be given to 
a chairman is, of course, one that is open to 
argument. 

The whole question of a time-limit and its 
application is, however (unless otherwise pro- 
vided for), one for consideration and decision by 
the meeting. 

The Closfeb. 

This is a rather harsh method of limiting debate, 
and is one that has been greatly developed in 
recent years in the Imperial Parliament. 

The ordinary form of closure used in the 
House of Commons is: “That the question be 
now put.”^*"^ 

This closure is limited in so far that it cannot 
be moved in certain cases without the consent 
of the Speaker, and at least one hundred members 
must vote “ aye.’" There must also be a majority 
before it can be enforced. 

A sp^ial form of closure is that of “doeure 
by compartments,” popularly known as “The 
Guillotine.” This is brought into operation by 
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resolution of the House, and is used when a Bill 
is in Committee, or on the report stage of a Bill. 
A schedule of dates and times having been agreed 
to within which certain parts of a Bill, and the Bill 
itself, must be disposed of by the Committee, 
the closure, as these periods expire, comes into 
operation automatically ; it descends suddenly, so 
to speak, and cuts the head off any further debate. 
Hence its name. 

Still another form of this closure is known as 
“ The Kangaroo.” This is also used when the 
House is in Committee on a Bill. In accordance 
with resolution, certain parts of a Bill are closured 
while other parts are not closured ; and the closure 
jumps from one part of a Bill to another part of 
it, thus resembling in its. progress the movements 
of the Australian marsupial. 

The use of the ordinary form of closure is well 
understood by members of Labour organizations, 
and it is frequently employed by them in this 
form : “ That the question be put.” 

They have found, no doubt, that thl closure is 
a necessity. It cannot be denied, however, that 
its application sometimes dpes an injustice to 
members who have not had an opportunity to 
speak in the debate. 

A too'frequent use of the closure should always 
be avoided; 

IP a m^| Q | it y . The application of what is known 
as “ the gag is resented, and rightly so, by Bri^b 
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people, who look upon it as an infringement of 
the right of freedom of speech and of individual 
liberty. These rights are, however, safeguarded 
to some extent. 

The motion for the closure can be negatived. 
It can only be enforced by the will of the majority. 



BREACHES OF ORDER 


Orderly conduct is essential to the proper con- 
sideration and despatch of business, and it is the 
duty of the chairman of a meeting to maintain 
order. 

In Parliament, a member is held to be guilty 
of contempt when he — 

(a) Refuses to vote when a division is taken. 

(b) Uses objectionable words and does not 

explain or retract them, or offer a 
satisfactory apology. 

(c) Disobeys any lawful order. 

{d) Wilfully or vexatiously interrupts the 
orderly conduct of business. 

When a charge has been made against a member 
that he has committed a breach of the Standing 
Orders, or that he has disobeyed an order of the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees, or that 
he has improperly conducted himself in connection 
with any matter which has arisen in debate ; he 
is allowed to hear the charge stated, and a motion 
made in regard to the offence. He is then given 
an opportunity to make an explanation, and, 
having explained, withdraws from the chamber. 
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A member adjudged guilty of contempt is cen- 
sured by the Speaker, and the censure is recorded 
in the Journals. He may also be fined in a penalty 
not exceeding £60, and, in default of payment, 
may be imprisoned for a period not exceeding 
fourteen days. 

Order is enforced in a very simple manner in 
a public meeting. The chairman, if necessary, 
calls on the police to assist him, and the offender 
is promptly ejected. 

This method of enforcing order may be used, 
in other assemblies, but it is not desirable that 
it should be employed when other means are 
available. Parliamentary Practice can be adopted 
in a form that will give the chairman sufficient 
powers. 

Provision can be made in the Standing Orders 
and Rules of any organization that a member 
declared by the Chairman to be guilty of disorderly 
conduct shall, on motion made and agreed to, 
be punished — 


(а) By being ejected from the meeting; 

(б) By being suspended for a fixed period 

from attendance at meetings, or until 
he offers a satisfactory apology; 

(c) By being fined ; 

and disorderly opnduot can be defined as— 

(a) Refusing to vote ; 
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(6) Using objectionable words, and refusing 
to withdraw them or offer a satisfactory 
apology ; 

(c) Wilfully disturbing the orderly conduct 

of business ; 

(d) Disobeying an order from the chair. 

Such a provision should be sufficient to meet the 
requirements of an ordinary occasion ; for, in 
case of serious disorder, the power of the law can 
be invoked and the offenders punished in accord- 
ance with the provisions of “ The Justices of the 
Peace Act.” 

Disorder sometimes occurs through the bias or 
incompetence of a chairman, and, in such a case, 
the remedy is to get rid of that chairman and 
appoint or elect another. This can be done by 
a direct vote of no-confidence. 

Should the chairman prove to be an unprincipled 
person, it is probable that he will refuse to accept 
such a motion ; but, in so doing, he will condemn 
himself. His refusal will show that he is afraid 
to test the feeling of the meeting and place himself 
in the hands of the majority. 

In any case a chairman cannot conduct the 
business of a meeting unless be has the assistance 
of a majority of those present^ 



COMMITTEES 

Committees of the Whole. 

Any meeting may, on motion agreed to, resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole of the members. 

This procedure is in accordance with Parlia- 
mentary Prao^'^e, where the Speaker “ puts ” 
the question, *; ’hat I do now leave the chair in 
order that the ]^)use may go into Committee for 
the purpose of ^(stating the purpose), and, the 
question being agreed to, leaves the chair. The 
Chairman of Committees, by virtue of his office, 
presides over the Committee, exercises the powers 
of the Speaker, and, like the Speaker, has a 
casting vote only. 

hx other assemblies the chairman does not leave 
tSSl^^ir. He conducts the business as in open 
meeting. 

The principal object of going into Committee 
is to enable the members to discuss more freely 
the matter referred to them and its details. To 
enable them so to do, the ordinary forms of pro- 
cedure are modified to tl^|pxtent : that a member 
may speak more than onX to the same question ; 
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that a motion or an amendment does not require 
to be seconded ; and that the proceedinga are not 
reported. 

The Committee of the Whole can often be 
usefully employed; and especially, when drafts 
containing a large number of paragraphs have to 
be considered. The paragraphs can then be taken 
seriatim^ and reconsidered as often as desired 
before being agreed to or negatived as a whole. 

Select Committees. 

Select or Special Committees may be set up 
to consider and report on some ^rticular matter. 

Municipal Councils have Staling Committees 
(as in Parliament) which meet r^larly, to which 
certain matters are referred bqfore being finally 
considered by the Council, and similar committees 
may be set up by any other organization. 

Any matter may, on motion agreed to, be re- 
ferred to a Select or Special Committee for con- 
sideration and report. The motion setting up 
the committee names the members whom it ia 
proposed shall constitute it, and includes among 
the names that of the mover of the motion. Such 
a motion is, of course, subject to amendment; 
and the meeting may strike out any name or all 
the names proposed and insert others ; or, if three 
members rise and demand a ballot, an election 
must be held to provide the necessary number 
of members. 
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It is a Parliamentary rule that a Select Com 
mittee shall consist of not less than three and not 
more than nine members, of whom three shall 
form a quorum ; but this rule is sometimes sus- 
pended when the matter referred to the Committee 
is one of unusual importance. 

The duty of a Select Committee is fulfilled when 
its chairman brings up his report. If the per- 
manent chairman be a member of the Committee, 
he may preside at meetings should he care to do 
so ; otherwise the Committee elects its own chair- 
man. The chairman of a Select Committee exer- 
cises a deliberative as well as a casting vote. 

Reports of Committees of the Whole and reports 
of Select or Special Committees, when brought up, 
are dealt with by the members in open meeting. 



PART II 


STANDING ORDERS AND RULES 

Interpretation. 

1. In these Standing Orders and Rules “Mem 
her “ means any person present at a meeting who 
has a right to take part in the proceedings. 
“ Rules “ means these Standing Orders and Rules. 

General Conduct of Business. 

2. The business of the meeting shall be con^ 
ducted in accordance with these rules ; and, ii^ 
cases not provided for, the chairman shall decide, 
as far as possible, in accordance with the practice 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

Alteration or Suspension op Rules. 

3. These rules may be altered on motion of 
which notice has been given at a previous meeting. 

4. Any role may be suspended on motion made 
^ith notice or by leave of the meeting. 

5 


61 
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Order oe Business. 

6. The order of business shall be as follows : 

(1) Minutes, (2) Correspondence, (3) Questions, 
(4) Motions of which notice has been given, 
(6) Orders of the Day. 

6. Any order of the Day may bo postponed 
until other orders have been considered. 

Quorum. 

7. The presence of not less than members 

shall be necessary to constitute a meeting. 

8. If a quorum is not present within half an 
hour of the time fixed for holding a meeting, the 
chairman shall declare the meeting postponed till 
further notice. 

9. Should attention be called, at any time after 
the commencement of business, to the fact that 
a quorum is not present, the chairman shall order 
the names of those present (if less than a quorum) 
to be recorded, and shall adjourn the meeting. 


Adjournment. 

Id A meeting can be adjourned by its own 
resolution only, unless the chairman adjourns 
the meeting without putting any question. 
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Admission of Stranoees. 

11. On leave being granted by the meeting, 
strangers may be admitted ; but they must with- 
draw on being requested to do so by the chairman. 

The Chairman. 

12. The President of this (organization) shall be 
its chairman. 

13. The Deputy chairman (if any) shall preside 
in the absence of the chairman ; and, when neither 
is present, the meeting may elect an acting-chairmanj 

14. The Deputy or Acting chairman shall exer- 
cise the powers and authority of the chairman 
as provided for in these rules. 

15. When the chairman finds it necessary to 
temporarily leave the chair, he may call on the 
deputy chairman, or, in his absence, another 
member to preside 

16. All questions shall be “ stated ” or “ put ” 
to the meeting by the chairman ; and he shall 
declare, according to his opinion, whether “the 
ayes have it ” or “ the noes have it.” Should a 
division be taken, he shall declare the result of the 
division to the meeting. 

17. When the respective numbers recorded in 
a division are equal, the chairman shall give a 
casting vote. 

18. The chairman shall exercise a casting vote 

only 
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19. Formal questions are “ put ” by the chair- 
man without amendment or debate. 

20. Order in the meeting is maintained by the 
chairman. 

21. The chairman shall call to order any member 
attempting to speak a second time on the same 
question, unless he rises to explain a point of his 
speech that has been misunderstood. A member 
so speaking shall confine himself to the point that 
has been misunderstood. 

22. The chairman shall rule out of order all 
matters that do not pertain to the question before 
the meeting or to the business of the meeting. 

Questions. 

23. Questions may be asked before the business 
of the meeting is commenced. 

Motions and Amendments. 

Motions. 

24. Motions shall be of an afiSrmative char- 
acter and commence with the word “ That.” 

25. Motions shall be considered in the order in 
which they are placed on the Order Paper. If 
not mpved when called on by the chairman, they 
shall lapse. 

26. No motion bringing on a subject for dis- 
cussion shall be considered unless notice has 
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been given, or leave to move it baa been granted 
by the meeting. 

27. Notice of motion shall be in writing and 
signed by the mover; and such notice shall bo 
given at a meeting held previously to the meeting 
at which it is intended to move the motion. 

28. Notice of motion may be given at any 
convenient time during the meeting. 

29. A notice of motion that is of an objection- 
able or frivolous nature shall not be received by 
the chairman. 

30. No notice shall be taken of any motion 
unless it is seconded. 

31. When a motion has been moved and 
seconded, the chairman shall state a question 
thereon to the meeting, as follows : “ The question 
is, that the motion be agreed to.” 

32. When a question has been stated by the 
chairman, the motion or amendment that is the 
subject of the question shall not, except by leave, 
be withdrawn. 

33. When a motion has been rejected, no motion 
to the same effect shall be brought forward at the 
same meeting, unless leave be granted to do so. 

34. A motion (or a motion as amended) that 
has been agreed to may, by resolution of the 
meeting, be reconsidered. 

35. A motion withdrawn by leave may be 
moved again at the same or a subsequent meeting 
and a motion that has lapsed may be re-introduced 
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36. The motion “That this meeting do now 
adjourn “ cannot be amended, unless a time or 
place is mentioned in the motion, and the time 
and place only can be amended. 

37. Any resolution or other vote of the meeting 
may be rescinded on motion made with notice 
being agreed to. 

38. Formal motions (such as, “ That the meet- 
ing do proceed to consider the next business,” 
or “ That the chairman do leave the chair ”) 
cannot be amended. 

39. When a motion has been amended, the 
question is put, “That the motion, as amended, 
be agreed to.” 


Amendments. 

40. A motion may be amended as follows : 

{a) By striking out words ; 

(6) By inserting words ; 

(c) By striking out certain words and sub- 
stituting other words ; 

{d) By adding words to the motion ; 

(e) By striking out all the words after the 
first word (“ That ”), and substituting 
other words dealing with the same 
subject. 

41. When the amendment is to strike out words, 
the chairman puts the question: “That the 
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words proposed to be struck out shall stand part 
of the, motion (or amendment).” 

42. tSlien the question is to insert or add words, 
the question is put, “That the words proposed 
to be inserted (or added) be so inserted (or 
added).” 

43. When the amendment is to strike out words 
in order to substitute other words, the question 
is put, “That the words proposed to be struck 
out shall stand part of the motion (or amendment).” 

If this question is agreed to, the words stand 
and the amendment is rejected. If the question 
is negatived, another question is put by the 
chairman, “That the words of the amendment 
be inserted.” 

44. Amendments shall be dealt with by the 
chairman in the order in which they propose to 
amend a motion, commencing at the first word 
of the motion. 

46. The part of a motion which precedes a part 
that has been amended cannot afterwards be 
amended, unless the motion is reconsidered as a 
whole. 

46. A prior amendment (that is to say, an 
amendment which deals with a preceding part 
of the motion) cannot be moved unless the amend* 
ment then before the meeting is withdrawn. 

47. An amendment which has been rejected 
cannot again be brought forward, unless leave to 
do so is granted. 
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48. Any amendment may be reconsidered by 

resolution of the meeting. ^ 

49. No amendment can be moved to words 
which the meeting has resolved shall stind part 
of, be inserted in, or be added to a motion ; but 
additional words may be added^ 

60. Amendments may be moved to a pro- 
posed amendment; and a proposed amendment 
may be amended in the same manner as a 
motion. 

61. When amendments have been negatived, 
the original motion is^'put. 

62. When amendments have been made, the 
original motion, as amended, is put. 

63. Formal corrections rendered necessary by 
amendments may be made by the chairman or 
secretary. 

Divisions. 

64. Any member who disagrees with the opinion 
of the chairman that “ the ayes have it ” or “ the 
noes have it,” may divide the meeting on the 
question. 

66. Every member present at a division must 
vote. 

66. If less than a quorum vote in a division the 
question on which the division has been taken 
aball be deemed to have lapsed. 

67. Divisions' shall be taken in such manner as 
shall be decided by resolution ; and, when neces- 
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sary, “ tellers ” shall be appointed to conduct 
the division. 

68. When confusion or error arises In connection 
with division, the chairman may order another 
division to be taken. 

69. A member wrongly counted in a division 
may require the numbers to be corrected, and the 
chairman shall make the necessary correction ; 
but objection must be taken before the meeting 
deals with another question. 

60. When a division takes place and the numbers 
of votes “ Aye ” and “ No ” are equal, the chair- 
man shall give a casting vote and decide according 
to the majority. 

61. The !*esult of every division shall be de- 
clared by the chairman and recorded in the 
minutes. 

Debate. 

62. Order in debate is maintained by the 
chairman ; and a member may, by motion, object 
to any ruling of the chairman. 

63. Any question of order that may arise in 
debate shall be at once disposed of by the 
chairman. 

64. When the chairman rises during a debate, 
a member then speaking or offering to speak shall 
sit down, and the meeting shall be silent, so 

the chairman may be heard. 

66. A member called to order by the ohairmaii 
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shall immediately sit down, unless allowed t 
explain. 

66. A member desiring to speak shall rise ii 
his place and address the chairman. 

67. When two or more members rise at the 
same time to speak, the chairman shall call on 
the member who first “ catches his eye.” 

68. A motion may be made without notice 
that any member who has risen “ be now heard.” 

69. A member has the right to require the 
question to be read for his information at any 
time during the debate ; but not so as to interrupt 
a member who is speaking. 

70. Any debate may be adjourned. 

71. The member on whose motion a debate is 
adjourned shall be entitled to be first heard when 
the debate is resumed. 

72. The meeting shall fix a time when an 
adjourned debate shall be resumed. 

73. A member may speak to a question before 
the meeting, or upon a motion or amendment 
to be moved by himself, or upon a question of 
order arising in debate ; but not otherwise. 

74. No member may speak to a question after 
it has been put by the chairman, and the voices 
“ aye ” and “ no ” have been given thereon. 

75. While a meeting is dividing, members oan 
speak only by permission of the chairman, and 
then only to a point of order. 

76. No member may refieot on a vote of a 
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meeting, except for the purpose of moving that 
such vote be rescinded. 

77. A member proceeding to speak a second 
time to the same question shall be called to order 
by the chairman, unless when explaining a point 
of his speech which has been misunderstood, and 
without introducing new matter. 

78. The mover of a motion has the right to 
reply to the debate, and, after his reply, no other 
member can speak to the question. If the mover 
of the motion speaks to an amendment thereon, 
he loses his right of reply. 

79. A member who has seconded a motion 
without speaking to it may speak at a later stage 
of the debate. 

80. A member may not speak unless a question 
is before the meeting, except in moving or second* 
ing a motion. He may, however, leave being 
granted by the meeting, explain matters of a 
personal nature, but such matters cannot be 
discussed by other members. 

81. A reply is allowed to a member who has 
moved a substantive motion, but not to the mover 
of an amendment or the mover of “ the Previous 
Question.*’ 

82. A motion to adjourn the meeting cannot 
be debated unless a time or place is mentioned 
in the motion. 

83. Speeches made in debate are not recorded 
in the minutes. 
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Putting the Question. 

84. The meeting may order a complicated 
question to be put in parts. 

85. So soon as a debate is concluded, the 
chairman puts the question to the meeting. 

86. In putting a question the chairman calls 
upon members to give their voices “ aye ” or 
“ no.” He then states whether, in his opinion, 
“ the ayes have it ” or “ the noes have it,” and, 
unless his opinion is agreed to, the question is 
determined by a division. All questions are ^ 
decided by the vote of the majority. 

Debate Intebbuptbd. 

87. A debate may be interrupted by questions 
of order, by want of a quorum, by adjournment 
of the meeting, or for any reason that the meeting 
considers good and sufficient. 

Debate Supbbsbdbd. 

88. A debate may be superseded — 

(а) By a motion, “ That the meeting do 

now adjourn ” ; 

(б) By a member calling attention that a 

quorum is not present ; 

(c) By motion agreed to, “ That the meeting 

proceed to consider the next business ” ; 

(d) By ” the Previous Question.” 
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89. A debate which has been interrupted or 
superseded by want of a quorum, or by an adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, may, by resolution or by 
leave, be resumed at the point where it was super- 
seded. 


“ The Previous Question.** 

90. “ The Previous Question ” is put in this 
form : “ That that question be not now put.” 

91. If “ the Previous Question ” is agreed to, 
the original motion lapses. 

92. If “ the Previous Question ” is negatived, 
the original motion is put without further amend- 
ment or debate. 

93. “ The Previous Question ” may be super- 
seded by the adjournment of the meeting. 

94. Until it is decided, “ the Previous Question ” 
prevents any further amendment of the original 
motion. 

96. A debate on “ the Previous Question ” can 
be adjourned. 

96. “ The Previous Question ” can be moved 
in committee. 

Limitation of Debate. 

Time-Umit. 

97. The mover of a motion shall be allowed 

minutes to introduce the motion and minutes 

to reply to the debate thereon. No other member 
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shall be allowed to speak for more than 
minutes on any question. 


The Closure. 

98. A member may at any stage of a debate 
move “ That the question be now put ” ; and, 
if such motion be seconded, it (the motion for 
closure) shall be put to the meeting without dis- 
cussion so soon as the member then speaking has 
finished his speech. If the motion for the closure 
is agreed to, the question under debate shall be 
put by the chairman, without further discussion. 
If the motion for the closure is negatived, the 
debate shall be resumed at the point where it was 
interrupted. 


Breaches of Order. 

99. A member is guilty of a breach of order 
who — 

(а) Refuses to vote in a division ; 

(б) Uses objectionable words, and refuses to 

withdraw them or offer a satisfactory 
apology ; 

(6) Uses offensive words in reference to 
another member ; 

(d) Wilfully disturbs the orderly conduct of 

business; 

(e) Disobeys a lawful order from the chair. 
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100. Any member who commits a breach of 
order may, on being declared by the chairman to 
be guilty of disorderly conduct, be punished, on 
resolution of the meeting, — 

(1) By being ejected from the meeting, 

(2) By being suspended for a fixed period 

from attending meetings ; or until he 
offers a satisfactory apology, 

(3) By being fined. 

101. In the case of a charge against a member 
of disorderly conduct, the charge shall be dis- 
tinctly stated, and a motion made thereon. The 
member so charged shall then be allowed to make 
an explanation, if he desires to do so, before any 
penalty is inflicted. Having made his explanation, 
or on refusing to do so, the offending member 
shall retire from the meeting-room, and await 
the resolution of the meeting in regard to the 
charge. 

102. Any member who objects to offensive 
words used in debate may move, “ That the words 
be taken down ” ; and, if the motion is agreed to, 
the chairman shall direct the words to be taken 
down, or take them down himself. Objection 
must, however, be taken at the time when the 
words are used, and not after another member 
has spoken. 

103. A member whose words have been so taken 
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down shall be deemed to be guilty of a broach of 
order. 

104. Any member committing a breach of these 
rules (not otherwise provided for) shall bo dealt 
with as the meeting by resolution may decide 

Committees. 

Committee of the Whole. 

105. A committee of the whole meeting is set 
up by a motion agreed to, “ That this meeting 
do now resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole.” 

106. The chairman in Committee of the Whole 
shall exercise a casting vote only. 

107. These rules shall, as far as possible, be 
observed in a Committee of the Whole, except 
the rule limiting the number of times a member 
may speak to the same question, and the rule 
requiring a motion or amendment to be seconded. 

108. All committees shall report to the open 
meeting; and members thereof shall a^opt o] 
otherwise deal with the report. 

109. Speeches made in committees are no 
reported. 

Sdee^ Committees. 

110. A Select Committee may, by resolution, 
set up to consider any matter specially referred 
it. 
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111. /A Select Committee shall consist of not less 
than three nor more than nine members, of whom 
one shall be the mover of the motion setting up 
the committee. 

112. If, on a motion for a Select Committee, 
any three members rise in their places and demand 
a ballot, the committee shall be elected by ballot. 
When there is an equality of votes, the chairman 
shall decide by lot. 

113. In all Select Committees three members 
shall be a quorum. 

114. The first meeting of a Select Committee 
shall be held at such time and place as may bo 
ordered by the chairman on the request of the 
member who moved for the appointment of the 
committee, 

116. The mover of a Select Committee shall 
be its chairman, unless the Committee decide 
otherwise ; but when the official chairman is a 
member of the Committee he may preside if he 
desires to do .so. 

llfi.^J^e chairman of a Select Committee shall 
AiiVe " deliberative as well as a casting vote. 

17. Order is sudijitained in committees by the 

firman. 

118. Disorder in committees shall be reported 
%o, and dealt with, by members in open meeting. 


6 




INDEX TO STANDING ORDERS 
AND RULES 


[Abbreviation: r. stands for “rule” or "rules."] 

Adjournment of Debate — 

Debate may be adjourned, r. 70 
Mover of, first heard, r 71 

Adjournment of Meeting — 

By resolution, r 10 

For want of quorum, r 8 

Motiofi for, cannot be debated (except), r. 82 

Motion for, supersedes debate, r. 88 

Admission of Strangers, r. 11 

Amendments — 

Consequential, r 63 

Forms of, r 40 

May be amended, r. 60 

May be reconsidered, r 48 

Negatived, r, 61 

None to part of motion, r. 45 

None to words agreed to, r. 49 

Order of, r. 44. 

Original motion, as amended, put, r. 62 
Prior, r 46 
Rejected, r. 47 

To insert in or add words to, r. 42 
To strike out words of, r. 41 
To strike out and substitute other words, r. 48 
T9 
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BAliL<W>— 

For Select Committee, r. 112 

Votes being equal in, chairman decides by lot, r. 11 
Breaches or Obobb-< 

Charge stated, r. 101 
Defined, r. 99 
How dealt with, r. 100 
In Select Committee, r. 118 
Not otherwise provided for, r 104 
Words taken down, r. 103 
Cases hot Provided for, r. 2 
Castino Vote, r. 17, 18, 60, 1C6, 116 
Chaibmah — 

Absence of, r. 13 

Authority of acting-chairman, r. 14 
Casting vote of, in division, r 17 
Casting vote only, r 18 
Directs words to be taken down, r 102 
Order maintained by, r 20, 62 
Prevents second speech, r. 21 

Puts certain questions without amendment or debate 
r. 19 

Questions stated cmd put by, r. 16 
Rules out certain matters, r. 22 
Rulmg of, may be objected to, r 62 
Temporary abwnoe of, r. 15 
Who shall be, r. 12 
Chairman or Select Committee— 

Has two votes, r. 116 
Maintains order in, r. 117 
Mover of resolution to be, r. 115 
Chair, Respect to the, r. 64, 65, 66, 99 
Chabob against Member^ 

How dealt with, r. 101 
How punished^ r. 100 
Not othq^rwise provided for, r 104 
CtoiURE, r. 98 
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COMHITTEB or THE WHOLE MbEHNO— 

Chainnan of, casting vote only, r 106 
How set up, r 105 
Rules to be observed in, r. 107 
Speeches in, not reported, r 109 
To report, r. 108 

Committee, Select — 

Chairman of, has two votes, r 116 
Consequential alterations, r 63 
Disorder in, r 118 
Its constitution, r 110, 11. 

Members of, may be elected by ballot, r. 112 

Mover of resolution setting up, to be chairman of, r 115 

Order in, maintained by chairman of, r. 117 

Quorum of, r 113 

Set up by resolution, r 110 

Time and place of, r 114 

Complicated Questions, r. 84 
Conduct of Business, r. 2 
Consequential Alterations, r. 63 
Debate — 

Disorder during, r 99 
Explanations in, r. 77 
May be adjourned, r 70 
Member called to order to sit down, r. 66 
Member to rise in his place to, r. 60 
Motion that a member be now heard, r. 68 
Mover of amendment, or of *' Ilie Previous Question,’* 
no right of reply to, r. 81 
No debate on motion to adjourn (except), r. 82 
No further debate when voices given “ aye ’* and 
“no,” r, 74 

Offensive words in, r. 99, 102, 108 

Order in, maintained by chairman, r. 62 

Permission to speak during a dividon, r 75 

Personal explanation, r 80 

Points of order in, r 63 

Questions to be read when so required, r. 69 
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Eight of reply in, r. 78 
Buhng of chairman may be objected to, r. 62 
Seconder may speak later on, r 79 
Speeches made in, not to be recorded in minutes, r 8? 
Time to be fixed for resumption of adjourned debate 
r. 72 

Vote not to be reflected upon, r, 76 
When adjourned, mover of adjournment first heard, 
r 71 

When chairman rises meeting to be silent, r 64 
When member may speak m, r 73 
When member may not speak m, r 74, 8U 
Who shall be first heard in, r. 67 
Debate, Intebbttpted, r. 87, 89 
Debate, Limitation of— 

Closure, r. 98 
Time-limit, r 97 
Debate, Sufebsedeo, r. 88, 89 
Disobi)ebi.y Condoot — 

Defined, r. 99 
How dealt with, r 101 
How punished, r. 100 
, In Select Committee, r 118 
Division— 

Any member may call for a, r. 64 
A second, when error arises in, r 68 
Casting vote in, r. 60 
How taken, r. 67 
Majority decides, r. 60 
Member present must vote in, r. 66 
Member wrongly counted in, r 69 
Result to be declared by chairman, r. 61 
Shall lapse if less than quorum votes in, r 66 
Explanations in Debate, r. 77 
Explanations, PsitsdtefAL^r. 80 
Fobual Motions, r. 38 
Foems op Amendment, t . 40 
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FBIVOI.OtTS OB OBJBOnONABUB NOTICBS, r 29 

FtTBTHBB Aicbndmbkts, r. 94 

Gbnbbai. Conduct of Business, r 2 

Intbbpbetation, t . 1 

Intbbkuptbd Debate, r. 87, 89 

Language, Offensive, r. 99 

Lapsed Motions, r. 25, 35, 91 

Lapse of Question, When quorum not present, p 56 

Majority, Questions decided by, r. 60, 86 

Members — 

Called to order, r 21, 65, 77 

Can speak more than once in Committee, r 107 

Can speak only by permission during a division, r 75 

Chairman calls on, to vote, r 86 

Charge against, r 101 

Defined, r. 1 

Disobeying an order from the chair, r. 99 

Disturbing the orderly conduct of business, r. 99 

Guilty of a breach of order, r. 99, 104 

Guilty of disorderly conduct, how pumshed, r. 100 

May call for a division, r. 54 

May make personal explanation, r. 65, 80 

May move “ That the question be now put,” r 98 

May move that offensive words be taken down, r 102 

May not reflect on vote of meeting, r. 76 

May not speak, r. 74, 80 

May require question to be read, r. 69 

May speak, r 73 

Must observe time-limit, r. 97 

On whose motion debate adjourned to be first heard, 
r. 71 

Present at division must vote, r. 5(1 

Refusing to vote, t. 99 

Right of reply, r. 78, 81 

Seconding motion, may speakf^Hter on, r. 79 

To fonn a quorum, r. 7 

To rise in their places, r. 66 
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Using objectionable words, r 99 

Using offensive words in reference to another member, 
r 99 

When two nse to speak, r 67 
Whose words have been taken down, r. 103 
Wrongly counted in division, r 69 
Motions— 

Agreed to, may be reconsidered, r 34 

Cannot be withdrawn except by leave, r 32 

Charging a member, r. 101, 104 

For adjoummeiit of meeting cannot be amended, r 36 

For adjournment of meeting cannot be debated, r. 82 

Formal, cannot be amended, r 38 

Fiivolous or objectionable notices of, not received, r. 29 

In committee not seconded, r. 107 

Lapsed, r 26, 66, 91 

May be amended, r 40 

May be made without notice, r 68 

May be rescinded, r. 37 

Meetmg adjourned by, r 10 

Mover of, has the right of reply, r 78 

Mover of, may speak for time-hmit, r 97 

Must be seconded, r. 30 

Notice of, in writing, r. 27 

Notice of, or leave to move, to bo given, r. 26 

Objecting to ruling of chairman, r. 62 

Order in which shall be considered, r. 26 

Part of, cannot be amended, r. 46 

Question thereon stated by chairman, r. 31 

Rejected, cannot be moved again, r. 33 

Rules may be altered by, r. 3 

Rules may be suspended by, r 4 

Seconder of, may speak later on, r. 79 

Shall be of an affirmative character, r. 24 

“ That the queftion bo now put,” r 98 

To punish disorderly conduct, r. 100 

To set up Commi^ of the Whole, s. 105 

To set up Select 'Ocmmittee, r. 110 

To take down offensive wor^, r. 102 

When amended, question how put, r. 89 
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When notice of may be given, r 28 
Withdrawn or lapsed, may be moved again, r. 35 
Notiobs of Motion — 

Frivolous or objectionable not received, r. 29 
To be given, or leave granted to move, r 20 
To be in writing, r 27 
OBJEOnONABLB WOKDS, r 99 
Offbnsivb Lanouaob, r 99, 102, 103 
Obdeb — 

Breaches of, r 99, 100, 101, 103, 104 
In committee, maintained by chairman of, r» 117 
Maintained by chairman, r. 62 
Obdeb, Questions of — 

Debate may be interrupted by, r 87 
Member may speak to, r. 73 
Speaking to during division, r. 75 
To be at once disposed of, r. 63 
Obdeb of Business, r. 5 

Any order may be postponed, r 6 
Pbbvious Question — 

Can be moved m committee, r 96 

Debate on, may be adjourned, r. 95 

How put, r 90 

If agreed to, r. 91 

If negatived, r. 92 

May be superseded, r. 93 

Prevents further amendments until disposed of, r. 94 
Questions may be Asked, r. 23 
Questtons in Debate — 

Chairman puts, r, 16, 39, 41, 42, 43, 85, 86 
Chairman states, r 31, 32 
Complicated, may be put in parts, t. 84 
Decided by division, r. 54 
Decided by majority, r 60, 86 
Lapses, r^56 

Member may not speak to, r 74 
Member may speak to, r. 73 
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Stated at member’ll request, r. 69 
Superseded, r. 68 

That the question be now put,” r. 98 

Questions of Oboxb — 

Interrupt origmal qtiestion, r 87 
Member may speak to, r 73, 7ft 
To be at once disposed of, r. 63 

Quorum — 

Debate interrupted for want of, r 87 
Debate superseded for want of, r. 88, 89 
Division lapses if no, r. 56 
Meeting adjourned if no, r 9 
Meeting ^postponed if no, r 8 
Of Select Committee, r.^113 
What ftfittStitutes a, r 7 
RlteoLUTiON Bssoinoxd, r 37 


RoxiKfi — 


r be catered, r. 3 
‘^j^l^nded, r 4 
^ jp|ij fliwred in committees, r 107 


COMlilTtBKS — 

Chairman of, has two votes, r 116 

Disorder in, r 118 

Its constitution, r 111 

May be elected by ballot, r 112 

Mover of, to be chairman of, r. lift 

Order maintained by chairman of, r 117 

Quorum of, r. l|,ft 

Ruling of chairman may be objected to, r. 62 
Set up by resolution, r. 110 
Time and place of, r. 114 

Standing Ordibbs — 

May be altered, r 3 
May be suspended, r. 4 

Stranobbs, r. 11 


St^xbssdko Debate, r. 88 
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VOTB — 

Casting, r 17, 18, 60, 106, 116 
Member present must vote in division, r. 66 
Not to be reflected upon, r, 76 
Words — 

Objectionable, r. 99 
Offensive, r 99, 102, 103 
Taken down, r. 102, 103 


Pr^ited in &r$at Briiain by 

mrwjH BBOTssRi, LDciTBn, ra aaBSHAK fbbis, totmoK and womia 



The Individual & the Communi 

Dmy %vo. By R. E. ROPER, M.A., M.Ed (id. ft 

A Simple statement of the principles which underlie human activii 
and condition the combined efforts of two or more individuals ; witl 
comparison of human and animal communities, a distinction betwe 
Community and State, and a forecast of communal evolution 
handbook of human co-existence. 

Village Trade Unions in Tw( 
Centuries by ernest selley 

Cr. 8w. Second Edition Clothe 4 J. net , LtmPy jr. ne 
“ A much-needed book. He has done his work well, with a lightnes 
of touch which is refreshing ” — Daily Herald 
“ Admirable. We strongly recommend it to W. E A, Classes ii 
rural districts.” — Education 
" Extraordinarily interesting ” — Common Sense 
“ A book that was worth writing and is worth buying and reading 
Plon^hkare. 

An Elementary Commentary on 

English Law Designed entirely for use in Schools 
By His Honour Judge RUEGG, K.C. 

Cr 8vo. County Court Judge of Staffordshire 71 . 6d. net. 

This smalfwork aims at giving, m simple and untechnical language, 
a knowledge of those rules and elementary principles of the Law of 
England which should be known to every scholar— whether a boy or 
girl— of fourteen years of age and upjpiards 
It IS believed that such a work is much needed. 

Under New Management 

Cr. Sw. Bv HUGH P. VOWLES, M.I.Mech.E. 6s. tut. 

The author is General Manager and Chief Engineer to a large 
industrial business concern, and has collaborated with Mr. H. G 
Wells, Professor Sir E Ray Lankester, and others m sociological 
work. He is convinced that both iudustrial and national disorganiza- 
tion are prtiduced by . 

{a) Hopelessly narrow and unsound views on the education 
necessary for National and Business Management, and 
{b) An interested maoipulatioa of the National Credit which 
violates every principle of justice and perpetuates a succession 
of social slaveries”. 

He therefore offers this book as containing an analysis, an in. 
dictment and a remedy. 



A Gulldsman’s Interpretation of 
History 

Demy 8 ve. By A. J. PENTY 12s, 6 d. net. 

“ Mr Penty is certainly one of the most interesting of living men, 
and this IS, perhaps, the most interesting of his books I recommend 
every one to read it ’’~G K ChestertoM 

Guilds, Trade and Agriculture 

Cr Sro. By A /. PENTY 51. mt. 

“Everything that Mr Penty writes is of vital interest His propa- 
ganda is of especial interest in his new book, because it offers the 
world an alternative to the much dreaded and probably most un- 
pleasant thing called Bolshevism " — Dml\ News. 

Civilization : Its Cause and Cure 

And Other Essays 

Cr. 8 vo. By EDWARD CARPENTfeR 8 s 6 d net 
This 13 a newly enlarged and finally complete edition of Mr 
Carpenter’s celebrated work , first published 32 year^ ago, it has now 
reached its sixteenth edition. 

The Philosophy of Citizenship : 

An Introduction to Civics for Adults 
Cr. 8 vo, By E. M. WHITE 4J. (sd. ml 

“A most admirable introduction to the study of ngodern civics. 
Those who would acquire a general knowledge of the subject should be 
extremely grateful for this comprehensive little book It is simply and 
lucidly written, and illustrated by original diagrams "Spectator. 

Socialism and Character 

Cr. Sw. By HENRY STURT :s. U na. 

This book undertakes to show that the adoption of Socialism ‘Will 
greatly improve individual character in all the 'relations of life. A 
l^k of this kind was needed, as it is alleged so often that Socialism 
will depress character. 

LONDON : GEORGE ALLEN & ui^WIN LIMITED 
RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. i 




